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ABSTRACT 



The papers included in this publication were 
delivered at a conference initiated by the Centre for Information on 
Language Teaching in April 1971. Each of the four papers represents a 
distinct but related interest. The first, "The Language Barrier to 
Education" by B. Spolsky, examines sociological effects of 
differences between the language required in school and that used by 
pupils at home. By contrast, E.A. Peel's article, "Adolescent Concept 
Formation; Generalizing and Abstracting Processes," reports original 
research on the role of language in the growth of ability to 
generalize and abstract among adolescents during their education. D - 
Crystal defines the scope and value of stylistics as a branch of 
linguistic science in his "stylistics. Fluency, and Language 
Teaching." The final paper, "Describing the Language Learner's 
Language," by S.P. Corder, defines what constitutes "error" in a 
Learner's use of a second language. Commentaries on three of the 



papers are included. (RL) 
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Introduction 



G. E, PERREN 

Like any other fashionable word, interdisciplinary suffers a risk of being 
given extended and ill-defined meanings, even in academic usage. It may 
indicate little more than a passing collaboration; it may designate continued 
team work by various specialists ; much more rarely, it describes research 
designed and directed by individuals fully trained and experienced in more 
than one discipline. Variation and imprecision in its use opens it to criticism : 

‘I feel that there is total intellectual confusion about the word “inter- 
disciplinary” in the universities . . . one discovers that something is 
classified as inter-disciplinary if it is about a topic that could be dealt 
with by different disciplines, or if the method of study, in, say, anthro- 
pological enquiry, involved some psychological techniques. I have not 
yet come across an inter-disciplinary study which is conceptually inter- 
disciplinary, and where the ideas are properly integrated between the 
various fields . » 

(Professor Marie Jahoda, SSRC Newsletter 2i, March 1971.) 

The use of techniques normally associated with one well-established 
discipline to further research in another does not itself make work inter- 
disciplinary, For example, the use of statistical analysis in agriculture or of 
computers in linguistics may well benefit agricultural or linguistic research, 
but tell us nothing new about mathematics or electronics. The techniques 
are tried, tested and available to assist work in any field where they may be 
appropriate. : : 

While almost all the social sciences are to some extent concerned with 
language, linguistics has not (as yet) a ready-made set of techniques to offer 
the sociologist, the historian or the psychologist which are of general application. 
Linguistics may, however, even in its present complex state of growth and 
re-definition, provide insights at the same time as it elaborates its techniques. 
For if it exists to tell us more about language, the study of language may be 
necessary to tell us more about individuals and about society. Thus there may 
be areas of work in which the simultaneous development of techniques in two 



disciplines, co-ordinated and linked, can illuminate research in both. Psycho* 
linguistics and sociolinguistics are examples where such alliances can be seen 
growing. 

Traditionally many different disciplines have contributed to the general 
field of educational studies. Education, simply because it implements society’s 
views about its own past, present and future, must pay attention to concepts 
arising from all disciplines not only in elaborating its current philosophy, But 
in arriving at practical decisions about what and how to teach at all levels, 
whether in the infant school or the universities. (One by-product of the multi- 
disciplinary aspect of educational studies is, of course, that almost anyone 
assumes a right to exp r e^ w his views about the aims and content of the 
curriculum, whatever his intellectual home base may be*) 

In recent years, concern with the role of language in education (whether 
it be the mother-tongue or a foreign language) has increased. Not only lin- 
guistics, but psychology, sociology and certain medical sciences now have a 
great deal to tell us about how language is acquired, how it may he learned, 
how it is used, and the part it plays in the development of human personality 
and social institutions. Such disciplines may even provide ideas about how 
language should be taught. Not that teachers should look to psychologists, 
sociologists and doctors for direct suggestions about classroom techniques ; 
effective teaching methodologies result only from a great deal of filtering and 
refinement of theory in terms of pragmatic educational requirements. 

Language is pervasive and hence there can be an essential linguistic 
factor in many academic disciplines, but the description and analysis of lan- 
guage for different purposes varies greatly* As it has often been remarked, 
language is itself a thoroughly unsuitable medium for discussing language — 
even among confessed linguists, But we have no other medium, and one of 
the problems of interdisciplinary work involving language is agreement about 
terms, or the establishment of a working metalanguage* 

The papers which follow were delivered at an invited conference 
Initialed by the former Committee on Research and Development in Modern 
Languages and convened on its behalf by the Centre for Information on 
Language .Teaching, in April 1971. It brought together representatives of 
various disciplines, ^ of whom had a strong interest in language or linguistic 
techniques as a necessary component in research. Each paper is of importance 
in its own discipline t ud collectively they represent four distinct but related 
interests* That by Professor Spolsky examines certain linguistic dimensions of 
educational policy. Although his examples arc largely drawn from American 
Indian schools, much of what he writes is relevant to any situation where 
there is a definable difference between the language required in school and 
that used by pupils at home. He uses linguistic insight to illuminate an edu- 
cational problem. By contrast. Professor Peel's paper reports original research 
on the role of language in the growth of power to generalise and abstract 
among adolescents during their education* He writes from the viewpoint of a 
psychologist and educationist who is seeking to try out and refine new tech- 
niques of measurement which his subject demands — a difficult task since 



semantics is not one of the most tractable fields of modern linguistics. Dr. 
Crystal, as a declared linguist, seeks to define more clearly the scope and value 
of stylistics as a branch of linguistic science and to examine closely its 
relevance not only to the study of the mother- tongue, but to the teaching 
of a foreign language. Again he is exploring a hithert:, ill-lit area. Professor 
Corder takes as his theme the potentially highly theoretical problem of defining 
what constitutes ‘error' in a learner’s use of a second language; as an applied 
linguist, he seeks to do so : n terms which can be of maximum use to those 
who must decide on the methods and materials to be used for language teaching. 

Three of these papers were also the subject of prepared commentaries, 
some of which contained different or complementary views, These have also 
been reproduced for they are of interest in their own right, as well as being 
found most useful as guides to subsequent debate. 
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The language barrier to education 



BERNARD SPOLSKY 



I 

The general acceptance of the principle of equal educational opportu- 
nity, however it may be interpreted in practice, has forced educators with the 
need to explain why, in all societies, there exists a large group of children who 
fail to benefit from the schooling they are given, 1 The most convenient answer 
seems to be to blame the children themselves, arguing that there are one or 
more powerful factors that make them incapable of being taught. 

One of the most powerful-seeming of these explanations is the genetic. 
Thus, when an American educational psychologist, Professor A. R. Jensen, 
interpreted some data he had gathered as establishing that 80% of intelligence 
was inherited, 2 his theory was quickly picked up. It was quoted in support of a 
wide range of positions calling for differential treatment of children, as in Cyril 
Burt’s paper in Black Paper Two , 3 or in the many and varied early childhood 
intervention programs in the United States. 4 This is not the place 'binar- 
ize the extensive literature in which the inadequacies of Jensen’s methy ave 
been exposed and his thesis discredited, 3 but it is perhaps fitting to remark 
on one aspect of interdisciplinary research- There was a strong in 

Jensen’s use of genetic, psychological, sociological, educational, and statistical 
data and techniques : while scholars qualified in each field noted the weakness 
of loia case, they tended to assume it to be stronger in the other disciplines. 
When in doubt, 1 suggest as a motto for readers of interdisciplinary research, 
be doubtful of anything outside your field. 

For these who wish to put the blame on enviromnent rather than on 
heredity, there is the even more convincing explanation offered by those 
who have shown the close relation between intellectual development and 
fetal malnutrition. Studies of an:::^ Is and humans have demonstrated the 
damaging effect of protein-caloric deficit before and after birth on the develop- 
ment of the brain. There is good reason to suspect, as Birch argues, that this 
interferes with the development of complex learning and behaviour skills. 3 

We are offered then some reasonable explanations of why children of 
lower socio-economic background do not do well in school, with better 

a Q 






support for those who argue for the importance of early nutrition than of 
genetic factors. But a decision in favour of, or between, these two explanations 
is beyond our present scope, interdisciplinary though we may be. There is, 
however, another kind of popular explanation that is within our competence 
to judge, and that is the theory that poor children do badly in school because 
their language is deficient. 

In its simplest form, the language deficit theory holds that many 
children are prevented from attaining full intellectual development because of 
their language. There are many formulations of the theory. The crudest are 
those that hold that only speakers of a given language (English? French? 
Italian? Navajo?) can ever develop the kind of perception necessary for science 
or logic or poetry or for distinguishing 225 basic categories in the cultural 
domain of objects at rest, 7 A more reasonable and extremely influential 
expression of the theory has been in the earlier articles of Basil Bernstein, 
who has argued that the lower working-class child’s lack of experience with 
me elaborated code he postulates interferes with his power of abstraction : 

Tt is suggested that the typical, dominant speech mode of the middle- 
class is one where speech becomes an object of special perceptual activity 
and a -‘theoretical attitude 51 is developed towards the structural possi- 
bilities of sentence organization. This speech mode facilitates the verbal 
elaboration of subjective intent, sensitivity to the implications of 
separateness and difference, and points to the possibilities inherent in a 
complex conceptual hierarchy for the organization of experience. It is 
further suggested that this is not the case for members of the lower 
working-class. The latter are limited (Bernstein’s italics) to a form of 
language use which, although allowing for a vast range of possibilities, 
provides a speech form which discourages the speaker from verbally 
elaborating subjective intent and progressively orients the user to 
descriptive, rather than abstract, concepts? 8 

The language deficit theory may be offered as part of or as an al- 
ternative to the genetic and nutritional arguments. Mark Golden, for instance, 
reported on a longitudinal study of black children that led him to conclude 
that social differences in intellectual development were due neither to mal- 
nutrition nor heredity but to differences in the ‘acquisition of abstract know- 
ledge, the pattern of verbal interaction between parents and child, and differ- 
ences in symbolic thinking ability. 19 

There are a number of basic weaknesses with the theory. First, Is 
often based on inedequate observation, as Labov has shown. 10 The language 
used by a small black child in a formal interview with a large white educational 
psychologist is quite different from the language he will use in free interaction 
with another child, ^.When the child’s full powers of language are tapped, he 
turns out to mpstsr just that complexity of structure and richness of abstraction 
that the psychologist could not find, and the absence of which he adduced as 
evidence of deficiency. When the linguist studies the language of the lower 
class, he finds as full and rich a structure as in other language, just as so-called 
primitive languages have turned out to have the kind of richness of abstraction 
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that I quoted for Navajo earlier . 11 

A second basic weakness is to assume that differences of language 
necessarily lead to differences of thought, or that language control? thought. 
The relation between language and cognition is sufficiently complex to provide 
ample work for all who \vish to study it, but so far, it is only fair to remark 
that none of the empirical tests in w r hich efforts have been made to establish 
the Whorf-Sapir hypothesis have shown other than trivial effects of language 
on perception and cognition . 12 

There is a more reasonable approach to the question : rather than 
emphasizing deficiency, what happens if we simply talk of difference? Can 
we still present an explanation of why some children do so badly? I believe 
we can. I will argue here that the language barrier to education is built, not 
by the child’s deficient or inadequate language, but rather as a result of a 
number of erroneous decisions made by the school. In choosing the language 
policy that they do, schools often automatically discriminate against many of 
their pupils. Whether this should be the case is of course a political or philo- 
sophical question ; that it is the case is observable if we apply to language 
education the tools of sociolinguistic analysis. And this is what I propose to do, 



II 

Just as language is central to human society, so the business of acquiring 
a language is a central part of socialization. In order to become a full-fledged 
member of his society, a child must learn his language, and the rules that 
govern how and when it must be used. One society with very specific rules is 
the educational system. My wife still wonders at the first thing they told her 
when she started kindergarten : if you want to talk, do it quietly. But for many 
children, the rules of speaking in school cause even more serious difficulties 
for they* involve the use of a different language or dialect. This is a barrier 
to their education. 

It is useful to distinguish between the informal and the formal acquisi- 
tion of language and speech, using the term education to refer to the formal 
kind. A great de a l of language learning is informal, left to unstructured 
exposure, the activities of such amateurs as parents and siblings, and the free 
working of exposure or unorganized reinforcement. This informal learning, it 

has been argued by Chomsky and his followers, is possible because of an innate 

language learning propensity, species-specific, that permits each normal human 

child to learn the language to which he is exposed. 

There is good reason to believe that this informal language learning is 

structured too, but the structure is more from inside than outside the learner. 

Studies of language acquisition support the notion that all children learn, in 
about the same order, the main rules of language, although >yhat this language 
is depends on their environment, and the speed and quality of acquisition, 
beyond a certain ^minimum,- varies with individuals. Children, whatever their 
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cultural and language background, develop basic control of the sound system 
and grammar of their language by the time they are ready for school. This 
control, it appears, is a matter of forming an increasingly complex set of rules 
that slowly comes to approximate the rules of the adult speaker. By the age of 
thirty months, the child’s sentences, which are still clearly governed by a 
child grammar, have up to five words. Understanding is much better than 
production. By the age of three, the child’s vocabulary is about 1000 word.^, 
and most of his utterances can be understood even by strangers. But there is 
more to learn, and the next major task is development of style. The five year 
old child has a number of choices available for each utterance, and it is in 
the selection of the appropriate one that he continues to deviate from the adult 
norm. 

By the time he is ready for formal education, then, the child has 
invested a great deal of time and effort in mastering language. He still has 
a great deal more to learn, especially new words and rules of how to use them, 
and even a number of basic grammatical rules. 13 But he clearly knows a 
language, can understand other speakers of it, and produce utterances that 
others understand, and all this has happened in informal interactions with 
parents, siblings and peers. 

There are many cases in which the whole of an individual's language 
and speech acquisition is left to informal activities, but it is more often the 
case that a society makes some effort to formalize the education of its young, 
designating certain times and places for these activities, appointing certain 
people to be responsible for passing on certain areas of traditional knowledge 
and values, among which language and speech play an important role. These 
formal education systems may be described in a number of different ways : 
in this paper, my prime objective is to look at the sociolinguistic dimensions 
in order to see how the conflict between formal education and informal lan- 
guage acquisition arises. The first of these dimensions concerns the participants 
in the process : who is educated, and by whom (and for what linguistic role) ? 
The second is concerned with the choice of linguistic channel : pre-literate 
oral, written, or post-electronic oral. And the third is the choice of code or 
language ; how many languages (single- or dual- or multi-medium education), 
what types of language (vernacular, standard, or classical), and what registers? 

Take first the participants. Who is educated? We should first distinguish 
between universal and select education. In universal education, it is agreed that 
all children in the society should receive about the same amount of basic 
education. What this amount should be varies : in modern times, most societies 
accept universal primary education as a minimum ideal; more advanced 
technological societies aim at universal secondary education, with various 
ideas of the amount and kind of secondary education* and some American 
educators speak of an ultimate right to universal tertiary education. Where 
there is selection, one of the more common criteria is sex, leading in most 
societies to a distinction between the amount and kind of education provided 
for males and females. Almost equally common is the notion of elite education, 
with those chosen being selected on the basis of descent, wealth, race, religion. 



or intellectual qualification. Combinations of the two are also possible* One 
such model involves universal primary education, with access to secondary 
and tertiary education being dependent on descent, wealthier intellectual 
qualification. This particular model ensures the continued enrichment of the 
governing group with the brightest members of the others. 

The kinds and numbers of students turn out to be very important in 
the linguistic quality of education. As long as the students are selected from 
the status social group, there is likely to be homogeneity between the language 
of home and school, but as soon as school is opened up to all, there is an 
increase not just numerically but also in the number of languages and dialects 
of the pupils. There is good reason to believe that the failures attributed to 
modern education — such as its inability to teach Johnny to read — can in 
large measure be attributed to the rapid increase in the number of pupns, and 
the subsequent linguistic heterogeneity introduced into the school, A school 
system that chooses to admit pupils who speak many different languages or 
dialects, but treats them as though they all speak the same one is obviously 
discriminating against many of its pupils. 

A second aspect of the participant dimension is the teacher. While 
teachers are often considered members of priesthoods, it is just as likely ^foi 
them to be slaves, as in ancient Rome, or hard worked drudges, as the East 
European Jewish melamed. The modern status of the school teacher as a lower 
civil servant is an interesting compromise. In some societies, the teachers a_re 
elite guardians of an esoteric body of knowledge and a secret language. In 
modern society, however, with mass education, they tend to be members 
of the upwardly mobile lower middle class, one of whose self-appointed tasks 
is to teach the linguistic and other social mannerisms that must be acquired 
by those who wish to move upwards socially. These teachers may be native 
speakers of the pupil’s language or of the school language, with consequent 
effect on the methods they choose and their effectiveness. 1 he decision made 
by most modern societies to recruit primary school teachers from the very group 
that is most insecure about its own variety of language *- produces a major 
strain. The case can be seen most clearly with vernacular-speakers who, having 
been forced to study in a standard language at training colleges, are the last 
to favor (or be able to assist in) edu tion in the vernacular Their tendency 
to choose as reference group the speakers of another language or variety has 
a serious effect on their attitude to language, and consequently on the attitude 
they pass on to their pupils. 

In describing an education system linguistically, referring to the partici- 
pants, we have the following possibilities : 

The pupils may be linguistically heterogeneous or homogeneous, and the 
teachers may or may not speak the child’s language, The first type of language 
barrier arises in this way : when the teacher does not speak the same language as 
the child. Before education can start, one must learn the language of the other. I 
am sure that most of us here today would have no trouble in documenting cases 
of this kind. Let me refer to one of which I have knowledge : In a recent 

study we found evidence that over 73% of Navajo children come to school 
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not speaking enough English to do first grade work (we believe our figures 
to bo reasonably reliable as a picture of the 50*000 or so Navajo children in 
school) ; but the chances these children have to be taught in Navajo is slight* 
for we estimate that no more than one of every twenty teachers in schools on 
the Reservation is a Navajo. It is not surprising to find serious educational 
deficiencies in Navajo children* nor to find that these deficiencies get worse 
the longer the child stays in school. The language barrier between teacher and 
child, created by a seemingly reasonable decision to use only teachers who meet 
regular certification requirements (a college degree and appropriate education 
courses), has proved too great for any methods or innovations to overcome. 

Let us look next at the dimension of channel . In a pre-literate society* 
there is no choice : it must be oral. As McLuhan argued* the invention of 
writing, and, even more, of printing, changed the emphasis in education from 
aural to visual learning. In the oral system, one goes to school to memorize 
the traditional lore, whether learning it by heart, syllable by syllable, or 
learning how to recreate its essential content in appropriate formulas. When 
there is a writing system, however, the first task of the school is to teach 
reading and writing, and the written language becomes the special preserve 
of the school. Various reactions are possible. Orthodox Hinduism preserves the 
oral channel in its insistence on memorization of the vedas; orthodox Judaism, 
on the other hand, expects a reader who knows the Torah by heart to follow 
the place in the written text while reciting. 

There are major differences between a written language and the 
spoken one of which it is a reflection that arise from the nature of the channel. 
Contrary to McLuhan's analysis, the spoken language is strictly linear : once 
an element is passed, it is lost. In writing, however, we can look over a sentence 
or a page again if we miss the meaning the first time. Consequently, the written 
language can have lower redundancy than the spoken, less repetition of words 
and ideas. Secondly, the writer has time to check over what he wrote while 
the speaker can only observe the reaction to his words. There is little problem 
in distinguishing between a radio talk being read from a script and one being 
given spontaneously. The written language is not the same as the spoken. To 
attempt to take a child directly from the one to the other has been recognized 
as creating unnecessary difficulty ; it is usually realized that his first reading 
materials should be simplified; but it is still often not noted that even simplified 
reading materials are quite different from the child’s spoken language, 

For a long time, the emphasis on the value of the written language 
clouded any recognition of the nature of language as speech. There has been 
a new acceptance of the oral language, in these post-electronic times, where it 
is now possible to communicate over time and distance using speech : radio 
and telephones made recitations in class respectable again, and permitted the 
major swung back to oral second language instruction. But the continued 
emphasis on the written channel, and on the rules of the written language, 
forms the basis for a second language barrier to education. A classic example 
of this barrier is the language problem that marks the Arabic speaking world 
as a whole : the wide difference between Classical Arabic and the colloquial 
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form of Arabic that is the vernacular of each area. This situation, labeled 
diglossia by Ferguson, itself creates major educational problems. In diglossia, 
two languages fill distinct roles in society. Classical Arabic is a written language 
with a long tradition, a closely guarded notion of grammatical and rhetorical 
correctness, and a network of academies and schools to preserve its purity. In 
each of the Arabic speaking countries, the vernacular is quite different : 
different phonologically, grammatically, and lexically both from neighbouring 
vernaculars and from Classical Arabic, The traditional view is that the 
vernaculars are corrupted versions of the classical language. Arabic speaking 
pupils coming to school 

? h ave to unlearn or suppress most of their linguistic habits while trying 

to acquire new ones based on Classical Arabic as the language program 

requires/ 1 * 

The teachers themselves, it is to be noted, do not speak Classical Arabic 
in class, but continue to argue for it as an ideal. Two policies are proposed : 
a small group calls for the standardization of colloquial Arabic and its replace- 
ment of Classical; and the other, more influential, insist on the preservation, 
albeit with modernization, of Classical Arabic, 

The final linguistic dimension of an educational system to be con- 
sidered here is the choice of language or languages as medium of instruction 
and as school subjects, and the type of language each is. William Mackey has 
proposed a typology of bilingual education, parts of which are relevant here . 17 
A school system can do its teaching in one language or more, A single medium 
school is bilingual if the language of instruction is not the same as that spoken 
by some of its pupils : to this extent, we can classify the schools on the Navajo 
Reservation as bilingual. A school may use two or more languages for ins true- 
tiom The school might intend to transfer its students from the use of one lan- 
guage to the use of another, or to maintain them in the use of their first 
language. It may aim that the students master two or more languages, choosing 
that each language should be equal for all purposes, or choosing to make them 
different in status and use, with one language used in certain domains, and the 
other for other domains. The languages that enter into this picture may be of 
various types. Three of the classes set up by Stewart 15 are relevant to descrip- 
tion of the educational system vernacular, standard, and classical. For our 
purpose, we shall define these as follows. A vernacular language is the language 
or dialect spoken by the children at home; a standard language is the language 
or dialect used in the official, commercial and cultural life of the community* 
and a classical language is a language associated with national or religious 
history and traditions but that does not have living speakers. 

With this last classification, we can consider the third kind of language 
barrier to education. The child acquires his vernacular in informal ways : the 
formal education system usually requires him to acquire either the standard 
language or a classical language. The real problem arises when it does not 
recognize the nature of the task. 

The problem is, interestingly enough, less serious in the case of classical 
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languages. Classical languages are either taught to select elites as was Greek 
in ancient Rome, Latin in Western Europe, or Sanskrit to Hindus, or taug 
with the full force of a flourishing religious system; as Hebrew in the East 
European ghetto, and Arabic in the non-Arabic Moslem world. And they are 
taught with the realization that learning a classical language is not simple; that 
it takes time and effort and that success can be achieved by few learners. 

The teaching of the standard language, however, has been much less 
successful, for its complexity has often been ignored, Tea.Cn rs and educational 
systems have often just assumed either that every child speaks the stand aid 
dialect or language, or that he will pick it up easily. Thus it has been and still 
is common for children to come to school and be classified as mentally retarded 
because they fail intelligence tests given in a language they don’t know; to sit 
for years in a classroom where the teacher ignores that the whole of the class 
speaks a language he doesn’t; to be treated as stupid because their dialect 
differs from the standard aimed at by the teacher. Even assuming the choice 
of an appropriate language or dialect, there remains the choice of register, 
Observers of classroom language have pointed out the prevalence ot the two- 
thirds model; two-thirds of the time someone is talking, two-thirds of the time 
It's the teacher, two-thirds of the time he is telling children to do something, 
Those of us who have observed instruction in other than the child s language 
would add, and two-thirds of the time the children don’t understand, the 
seriousness of this is emphasized by recent studies which show that first grade 
children do not usually understand the words most used in the teaching ol 
reading. A particularly fine analysis of the problem is Douglas Barnes study 
of the language of the secondary school classroom and its general inadequacy 
to promote interaction and learning , 19 

For learning is interaction : interaction with teacher, with book, or with 
‘peer to mention only those interactions that must be mediated by language. 
School is not just a place that teaches language : most of its teaching takes 
place through language, and most of its learning depends on the pupils' ability 
to understand his teacher and the books used. Unless the teachers and pupils 
can communicate, there is little chance of effective education. 

It is clear that some children bring many of their disadvantages from 
home : whatever their inherited capacity, their early nutrition can seriously 
damage their chances for development. But it is just as clear that the school 
itself through its failures to recognize the complexity of the language problem, 
creates many more disadvantaged children. Inadequate and prejudiced views 
of the language spoken by the children provide excuses for lazy teachers, who 
explain their failures by talking about non-lingual children, or inferior 
vernaculars. 

Whatever goals a society may set for its schools, they can only he 
achieved if the methods chosen are based on understanding of the child’s 
original competence. It is quite indefensible to assume that children of lower 
socio-economic classes speak no language, or an inferior one, or an inaccurate 
form of the standard language. They have learned the language to which 
they have been exposed, and it is one with as much semantic richness and 



structural complexity as any other. If the society believes that they must 
also acquire some other language, be it a different language or variety, then 
sound and effective methods of language instruction will be needed. But they 
cannot be developed from ignorance. Sociolinguistics provides some of the 
first knowledge that, added iO what other disciplines can give us, will hopefully 
permit the development of approaches and techniques that will help overcome 
the language barrier that so many schools put in front of their pupils. 
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G. E, PERRBN 

In his paper Spolsky is concerned primarily with language as a medium 
of education and not as a subject to be taught as part of the curriculum. His 
thesis applies essentially to the use of the mother- tongue in schools or to that of 
a second language wherever it may be found necessary to use one as a vehicular 
language for general subjects. In this respect it is of wide application. In 
some ways the place of English in schools tin Anglophone Africa, or of French 
in those of Francophone Africa, may be comparable to that of English tin 
relation to the Navajo, although there are considerable differences in the socio- 
linguistic factors; in Africa English or French is used by African teachers (to 
whom it is a second language) and not only by expatriates who themselves 
are ignorant of the children's mother-tongue. Moreover the use of English and 
French is fully acceptable to the pupils and to their parents as a desirable 
medium of education. 

Much of his paper is highly relevant to education jh Britain at a time 
when its structure and curriculum are rapidly changing and when traditional 
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attitudes often seem inadequate to present day needs, complicated as these 
are by a considerable immigrant population upon whose satisfactory educational 
integration future social harmony may well depend. 

Traditionally the values of Western European education have been 
intimately involved with language. The medieval trivium of grammar, rhetoric 
and logic — exercised originally through the learning and use of Latin — - has 
had remarkable survival powers, although its progressive vernacularisation, 
generalisation, popularisation and vulgarisation have set our fathers and our- 
selves some difficult tasks of translation. Part of the educational value formerly 
ascribed to the study and learning of Latin has at various times been notionaily 
transferred to the study and learning of modern foreign languages. Most 
recently, the practice if not the theory of education, has had to respond to 
the Impact of mass media, which have deliberately adjusted traditional stan- 
dards of expression and communication to conform to the psychological 
requirements of mass literacy at a comparatively low level of sophistication. 
The literacy formerly inculcated through the study of the classics, or of their 
institutionalised vernacular equivalents, at least developed powers of dis- 
crimination and selection. The wider and shallower literacy which results 
from today’s universal education inevitably permits widespread vulnerability 
to intellectual exploitation, be it for political, commercial or moral ends. 

Concurrent with the development of mass media, most of which to 
some extent involve the use of language, has been the explosive expansion of 
readily available (and assumed thereby to be useful) information. Where 
medieval education Insisted on the value of philosophy, theology, logic or 
metaphysics as intellectual systems of ordering finite knowledge, and therefore 
proper to man’s educational development, modern education, orientated to- 
wards scientific discovery and empirical knowledge, seeks above all to provide 
information. It may indeed be argued that the amount of information now 
considered essential in general education has outgrown the provision of moral 
and intellectual frameworks to contain it. Language remains the principal 
means of conveying information, although now there may be more talking 
(because it is faster) and proportionately less reading. More than ever, the 
process of education is linguistically saturated. Given the social heterogeneity 
of today’s school population and the immense increase in the range and subject 
of the information to be conveyed, it is not surprising that the language 
channel sometimes appears to be unable to cope with the increased traffic 
it must bear. Efficiency of communication depends on the transmitter and the 
receiver as well on the efficiency of the link between them. It is small wonder 
that today’s situation has led to a re-examination of the codes employed, 
especially in relation to those who must depend on schools as distinct from their 
home environment for the acquisition and development of verbal skill. 

It may be claimed that the pre-eminence of language in western culture 
is being destroyed — for example by pop music and by computers . 1 Be this as 
it may, educational thinking now offers little alternative to the extended use 

1 George Steiner, T. S. Eliot Memorial Lectures. 
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of language whether (in Spolsky’s terms) it be vernacular, standard or classical. 
The apparent inability of many pupils to cope with the linguistic demands cf 
the schools' curriculum has no doubt been instrumental in causing educationists, 
linguists and sociologists to elaborate certain notions and theories of linguistic 
deficiency. This may well be a kind of defence mechanism for educationists 
faced by a breakdown of communication in the classroom. As far as Britain 
is concerned, the ‘Bernstein children' are only one aspect of the problem : 
immigrant children, both non=English speaking and dialect-speaking, are 
another, 

Spolsky’s suggestion then, that we should substitute the idea of linguistic 
difference for that of linguistic deficiency, has a force beyond that of just 
another educational euphemism. If it implies, as I think it must, that the 
school or individual teacher is wrong by not adjusting to the needs of the pupil 
rather than that the pupil is merely inadequate to the demands of society which 
are made on him through the school, it provides a positive approach to a 
distinctively modern theory of education — most necessary perhaps to those 
in Britain who have not yet fully adjusted to the implications of general 
comprehensive schools, or who accept almost unquestioningly a doctrine of 



Spolsky has distinguished between universal and selective education. We 
may ostensibly believe in universal education, even to the tertiary level, but 
is not education as it is organised even today inevitably self- select ive ? Is not 
selection within the system necessarily inherent in the system as it is now 
established ? 

Spolsky s notion of the teacher as a rather insecure priest, no less than 
as a socially conscious and occasionally rebellious slave, accords well with this 
situation and fits nicely with the concept of a civil servant. But perhaps this is 
not yet completely true in Britain, because of the survival of selection in its 
later garb of meritocracy, 

‘Teachers as elite guardians of an esoteric body of knowledge and a 
secret language* — this phrase appears to be particularly apt to the foreign 
language teacher in Britain at present, and the formal teaching of foreign 
languages, as distinct from teaching the mother-tongue or a vehicular lan- 
guage, is one of the concerns of this meeting. I feel that while we are searching 
for and perhaps finding an effective working theory of mother- tongue acquisi- 
tion and development in schools, we are still a very long way from any adequate 
theory of foreign language learning in comprehensive educational terms. Clearly 
no foreign language can ever he learned in the same way as the mother-tongue 
was acquired, since learning the mother- tongue is necessarily a unique exper- 
ience. Clearly no foreign language is as important educationally as the mother- 
tongue or vehicular language. Equally clearly there must be some educational 
reason for teaching foreign languages. I am not sure whether we are agreed 
as to what this should be. 

We can of course fairly easily identify a vocational as distinct from an 
educational reason for learning foreign languages, but this will hardly apply 
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to, for example, primary school French or indeed to most secondary school 
foreign language instruction. 

Most teachers in schools would like to be educators in the sense that they 
desire a wider educational justification for the content of what they seek to 
teach than mere vocational usefulness. In relation to the mother- tongue, the 
teacher’s responsibilities* both educationally and vocationally, seem unlimited ; 
but in relation to foreign languages it is difficult at present to see him very 
clearly as anything more Jh&nr an instructor who remains vague about the 
educational purpose of his work, although he may be convinced that it has one. 

In a final paragraph Spolsky notes : ‘If the society (in which children 
are educated) believes that they must also acquire some other language (than 
their mother-tongue) then sound and effective methods of language instruction 
will be needed. But they cannot be developed from ignorance.’ So far I 
believe that they have been developed, if not from ignorance then certainly 
from trial and error. And some of the errors have been considerable, In passing 
it may be observed that hitherto much of our empirical knowledge of how to 
teach foreign languages has been derived from experience with highly selected 
and thus more able children. The resulting methodology is therefore not likely 
to be appropriate to less able children, unless something was wrong with either 
our selection theory or our original methodology. In the mother-tongue we now 
seem to be in the position of believing that linguistic competence is inherent 
in every child, but being rather unhappy about its educational realisation or 
performance in many children. As far as teaching a foreign language is 
concerned, we may be trying to establish linguistic performance without any 
confirmation of a corresponding putative competence, beyond the support 
given by a theory of universal which needs much more exploration than it 
has hitherto had. Psycholinguistics no less than sociolinguistics should be con- 
cerned with establishing the valid theories of foreign language learning which 
educational philosophy sorely needs today. 
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!. The significance in productive language of the power to abstract 

Although we recognize that a speaker or writer must be aware of the 
level of abstraction of the terms he is using, and that he makes this clear in 
his productive language to any audience, contemporary linguists do not appear 
to have studied abstraction processes in higher level language and thinking 
to any real extent. The study of the human knowledge expected of secondary 
school pupils and college and university students shows that as a student moves 
into adulthood we expect a growing capacity to comprehend and produce 
abstract verbal coinage. The abstract term is a very powerful symbol which 
enables the student to deal with large sectors of knowledge and thought in a 
precise manner. There is, of course, the danger that the abstract term also 
enables a speaker to slip over real understan ding in a superficial way, Bu t as 
Hayakawa 1 put it, cohsciousness of abstracting is a sign of adulthood. The 
significance of abstraction in ordinary language is brought out in the following 
statements : ■' " ■ '.-.ff ’• \\ Y T- ' ' ' - • ‘ ‘ ; * 

(i) Apartheid is a denial of human rights, 

(ii) Speaker A : ‘John Gilpin* is my favourite ballad. 

Speaker B ; I don’t think much of the ballad. 

In the case of (ii) Speaker B is using abstract thinking in his reply, which 
in turn forces the first speaker himself to abstract in the subsequent discussion, 
B makes A concentrate on c the ballad'. 





